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PROGRESS OF PEACE PRINCIPLES.* 

Our attention has recently been attracted by symptoms of fresh life in 
the movement of peace. A new impulse has evidently been imparted to it. 
An activity seems to bo beginning, which promises to fulfil the hopes of 
its friends, and scatter the apathy and unbelief of the indifferent. 

In order to see how far the present position of affairs gives hope, we 
must recollect what has been the history of the past. It must first of all 
be remembered, that the time has never been when some far-sighted and 
benevolent men have not, — we do not say deplored and declaimed against 
the follies and wickedness of war, — but have seen the possibility of 
abolishing it, and have entertained the hope that it would be done. Three 
centuries ago Erasmus published his Complaint of Peace, a treatise that 
may well compare with any that have been written in the present century. 
But it seems to have produced no effect on the opinion or action of the age ; 
and all who afterward from lime to time echoed his voice, received no 
response but the hollow echo of their own words, like the empty reverberation 
of a trumpet among the hills, that dies away in the air, and leaves no mark. 
Christendom still remained thoroughly unpurged of its pagan mind. Even 
the eloquent and soul-stirring orations of the two great preachers of their 
day in Britain, Chalmers and Robert Hall, seem to have made no impression 
beyond that of admiration for their eloquence. And Neckar in France, 
by his urgent arguments, and glowing expostulations, instinct with wisdom 
and eloquent with truth and feeling, effected nothing. All other individual 
efforts in like manner failed ; they cast a momentary light which attracted 
the attention of a few, who looked and wondered for the instant, then 
turned away, and the darkness closed in as before. 

Is there not an impressive lesson to be extracted from this fruitlessness 
of such powerful efforts? Do we not discover in the discouraging fact, 
the wisdom and divinity of the modern system of associated action ? Do 
we not find in it a refutation of all the theoretic arguments that are 
sometimes broached for the superior efficiency of individual effort? No 
efforts more true and powerful than those of the eminent men just referred 
to. How happened it then that they came to nought ? How happened it 
that Erasmus made no impression, and that for three hundred years the 
world went on sinning and suffering, in spite of his appeal, which seemed 
as if it might waken and change the universe ? He was alone, — that is 
the answer. It was the mind of an individual that reasoned; it was the 
voice of an individual that spoke. If Erasmus had known the force which 
lies in combination, and had gathered into a society the good men who felt 
as he did, and if that society had given itself to the work of changing the 
sentiment of men, and bringing about the pacification of the world, with the 
resolute and onward spirit which characterizes all true Christian action on 
a great scale, the result would have been — how different! What an 
alleviation of the horrors of the subsequent three hundred years ! What a 
different condition of the world at the present time! The ultimate object 
might, ere this, have been very nearly, if not quite accomplished ; and the 
long enjoyment of universal peace would have already produced effects on 
the character, condition, civilization of society, whose magnitude it is 
difficult to conjecture. What might not have resulted from the steady 
propagation of peace principles for three hundred years ! But because it 
was the solitary voice of one man, and not the acclamation of a multitude, 
it was overpowered by the dissonances of the world. After a brief hour 
nobody remembered that he had spoken. For the same reason all who 

* These extracts we take from a late number of the Christian Examiner, and regret that we 
hare not room for every word of an article so admirable. The literary reader, as well as tha 
friend of peace, will recognize in the initials used as a signature, one of the best writers our 
country has yet furnished. Ed. Apv. 
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lifted up the cry from time to time afterward, spoke to the winds. It waa 
in every instance the shout of a single voice ; — one voice ! to balance the 
noise of all the captains and their shouting, the acclamations of victory, 
and the Te Deums of the church! And when Noah Worcester, in 1815, 
uttered his grieved and indignant cry, it must in the same way have died 
upon the air, and before this have been forgotten, if he had not taken care 
to give it the power of increase and perpetuity, by banding together a 
company whose office should be to repeat it with perpetual iteration, and 
take care that it should not fade from the audience of mankind. His book 
was perishable ; like the " Complaint of Peace," it was the natural, and 
probable destiny of the "Solemn Review," to be read and praised in its 
day by a few, then be shoved aside by other more practical topics, and at 
length be known only to the scholars and antiquarians, who should find it 
on the mouldy upper shelf of the public libraries ; while the spirit of the 
world and the practices of society should remain just what they would 
have been if the tract had never been written. But happily, the times had 
changed. It had become known that united action is strength; that a 
great thought, born of one mind in solitude, is to be nursed and matured 
by many in society. Therefore the principles and faith of this one man, 
who alone could do nothing and must soon die, were embodied in an 
association of brethren which could do much, and need not die ; which 
might descend with an unquenchable and evermore vigorous action from 
generation to generation, might extend itself from land to land, and by 
degrees enlist in its ranks the majority of Christian men; — until these 
principles, thus enthroned in the mind of the majority, should sway the 
action of society and determine the condition of the world. Happily there 
were good men and brave, who were ready to attempt this magnanimous 
design. They could not be daunted, as long as they remembered that 
eleven humble men, banded together in an upper room, once formed an 
association which has overturned the world. They organized the 
Massachusetts Peace Society in the month of December, 1815; by 
auspicious coincidence, on a day of the very week, in which the treaty of 
peace was signed at Ghent. Thus the solitary voice of the "Solemn 
Review" became the outcry of many, and insisted on being heard. As 
the procession passed on, another and another joined the band, till the 
earnest outcry swelled louder and louder on the breeze, and rolled on from 
state to state, across the wide seas, and over the Eastern continent, 
penetrating the palaces of kings, alarming the garrisons of war, and every 
where, from every class of men, calling out to join the philanthropic 
anthem ; till statesmen in their robes of office gave assent, and warriors 
laid down their trappings and their armor to join this new crusade of the 
Prince of Peace. 

The great hope of success, then, rests, under God, upon the principle of 
association; and in proportion as we witness the activity of the Peace 
Society, we behold the approach of the predicted and longed-for day of 
universal peace. The action of the Massachusetts Peace Society waa 
never intermitted, though sometimes it evidently felt the benumbing 
influence of the general apathy. The unconcern, with which even the 
most Christian portion of the community regarded its movements, could 
not be other than disheartening. Yet it manfully kept on its way. It held 
its anniversary on the evening of the 25th of December, and then, to small 
audiences, were addressed orations that were fit to move the world, and yet 
could make small apparent impression on the skeptical mass. Even the 
reports of the active Committee of Inquiry — the result of great labor, and 
the depositories of astounding facts and equally astounding calculations, — 
seemed to be heard by the multitude with a sort of self-complacent 
incredulity, which seemed to say, "such things cannot be in so good a world 
as this ; or if they are, it is no concern of ours ; none but fanatics would meddle 
with them." The Society, however, persevered. Dr. Worcester, gentle, 
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serene, undoubting, sat in his sick man's chair, and pondered, and prayed, 
and hoped, and sent out from his retirement the quarterly Friend of Peace ; 
— not wholly in vain; — it arrested the attention of many, and gave 
conviction to some, and excited an active zeal in a few. We cannot name 
that publication without a passing expression of our admiration, that for so 
long a period one man should have carried it on, almost unaided, with so 
perpetual a variety of argument and illustration, with a spirit never 
extravagant, and a zeal that never flagged, undismayed and undisheartened 
to the end. 

Meantime he had been the instrument of bringing into the field another 
laborer, of devotedness equal to his own, and of physical strength 
unspeakably greater. His own infirmities forbade him ail public activity ; 
he could address his fellow-men only from the closet, and through the press. 
Mr. Ladd was a man of great bodily vigor, and habitual activity of life, 
as well as of ardent philanthropy of heart, and strong moral energy. He 
carried the cause into the pulpit and the lecture room. He travelled with it 
from town to town and from state to state. It thus reached many who 
could not have been affected by the press, and extended far and wide the 
knowledge and influence of the truth. He became the life and patron of 
the cause ; he founded the American Peace Society which took place of 
the Massachusetts ; living he spent upon it his time, his strength, and his 
money, and dying he bequeathed to it a great part of his estate, as well as 
the encouragement of his example. It falls to few enterprises to possess 
two such devoted friends as Worcester and Ladd. 

The favorite project of Mr. Ladd, to which he gave such pre-eminence, 
and which he posecuted with such ability and resolution, that it has become 
the main operation of the Peace Society, both here and in Europe, was 
the establishment of a Court of Arbitration, whereby public controversies 
among civilized nations should be decided like private controversies 
among civilized individuals, without appeal to arms. In efforts for the 
promotion of this object, he not only preached and talked and wrote and 
printed, but it was chiefly through his agency and influence, that a large 
premium was offered for a dissertation on the subject, and that a large 
octavo volume was published, containing several of the best papers which 
had been called forth by the competition for the prize. The volume ma/ 
possibly be too large ; but it contains a great amount of interesting and 
valuable discussion. Its publication has already produced distinguished 
consequences ; directly and indirectly it has been the means of extending 
indefinitely the principles and the influence of the Society. It has found 
its way to the cabinets of ministers, and to the chambers of princes ; it has 
gained access to the tables of all the potentates and chief magistrates of 
America and Europe ; and while it has not, that we are aware, been 
rejected by any, it has been received by some with expressions of strong 
approbation and decided concurrence. It cannot be altogether without 
effect, that the minds of those, to whom belongs the practical decision in 
the last resort, have been addressed by so powerful representations, and 
have manifested a willingness to listen. 

America, England, Switzerland, France; — when the philanthropy of four 
such nations, — situated as these are, and having such relations to the 
world, — is awakenened to make common cause in such an enterprise as 
this, there is truly ground for hope. The beacons lighted on four such 
hill-tops, cannot fail to cover Christendom with a universal illumination, 
whose searching blaze shall expose the enormities of blood and crime, 
which have lain concealed in the dark places of the half-civilized world. 
When fairly exposed, they will not long be suffered to exist Society ia 
now so far advanced, that men only need to be enlightened, and they will 
act Let those four peoples faithfully watch and trim the lights they have 
set up in the world, and, in the new day which they kindle, men will turn 
to a new work, and raise up in society a new life. What may not rationally 
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be hoped from the urgent co-operation of four such central powers ? Let 
them send forth their agents — let them prompt the exhortations of the 
pulpit — let them enlist the activity of the press — and what effect may not 
be wrought on opinion before the century closes? The slave-trade, 
slavery, intemperance, giant-tyrants, ruling witli wide despotism, have 
been put under the ban of opinion, and their power has been shaken by 
the indignant sentiment of the world ; a sentiment called forth, animated, 
directed, by a Christian zeal, which acted through the press, the pulpit, and 
the earnest address to assemblies of listening men. War has no more 
power than they to withstand the assaults of divine truth and human love. 
Assail it in the same way, with the same spirit, and with equal perseverance, 
— it can no more stand, than the impregnable Bastile could stand before 
the determined siege of the excited multitudes of Paris. 

The great instruments of attack, as we have said, are three : — living 
agents to address the listening ear, — the press, and the pulpit. Much less 
has thus far been done by the agency of the first than is desirable and 
wise. A larger number of men of powerful speech must be employed to 
move among the masses, and awaken the general mind. They might find 
their way where a book never goes, and get access to ears that never hear 
a preacher. What would be the fortune of the great movements in politics, 
or the great enterprises in philanthropy, without the systematic, persevering 
use of this agency — this summoning together the people to be informed, 
excited, wrought upon, and made to take part in the operations proposed ? 
It is thus, that the mass is moved and carried forward. Pains ought to be 
taken to enlist men of powerful utterance, and send them through the 
world, to lecture, to harangue, to argue, expostulate, exhort; — eloquent 
men, who can compel men to hear. When the four central depositories of 
this spirit shall have filled their several countries with such men, having 
compelled men to listen, they are sure of their end; for, if men will but 
listen, they will know the truth, and truth will make them free. 

This mission of speakers and lecturers is a very different thing from the 
action of the pulpit. The pulpit is limited to the setting forth of the 
religious argument, and in appealing to men as Christians. Much wider 
ground may be occupied by the other agents, who may use a variety of 
materials which must be excluded from the range of the Sabbath ministry. 
Yet there is an opportunity and an authority belonging to the sacred desk, 
which it would be suicidal not to employ to the utmost extent. It is the 
moral and religious abomination of war, — its opposition to Christianity, its 
deadly hostility to all the glorious purposes which Christ came to effect, — 
it is these, which make war the master curse of the world. That institution, 
then, which was placed in the world for the very purpose of defending and 
promoting the designs of Christ, is imperatively bound to seek the 
destruction of this, its most powerful foe. The pulpit, that never discharges 
the anathema of God against this proud opponent of heaven, is false to its 
trust, and fails of its legitimate influence, l?ut that, which speak3 
faithfully and in season, rears up a congregation of men, which will neither 
fight, nor tolerate fighting. The American Peace Society has discovered 
the wisdom and duty of seizing on this instrument. It has engaged some 
hundreds of ministers to preach an annual sermon on this subject, and is 
seeking to multiply the number, until every American pulpit shall once a 
year at least resound with the loud battle-cry of peace. When this shall 
be done, who does not see that the communities of the next generation will 
have been trained under influences so devotedly opposed to war, that no 
more soldiers could be inlisted from among them than pirates ? And when 
all the preachers of the Christian world shall be engaged in this duty, it is 
plain that war between nations, all whose separate congregations have 
thus become virtually peace societies, would be impossible. How long 
would it take to effect this, if it were seriously undertaken ? Perhaps no 
project is better worth pursuing. " Opinion is the queen of the world ; " 
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change the opinion of the world and war ceases, of course. The Christian 
pulpit might change the opinion of so large a part of the world in fifty 
years, that an army could not be enlisted, and war would cease for want 
of soldiers to fight. 

The other agency, to be added to the two just referred to, is that of the 
press. It is unnecessary to say much about it. Its use, "its omnipotence," 
is sufficiently understood, and the friends of peace have been faithful to 
avail themselves of it. We"only would say, that they should "abound 
therein more and more;" as indeed they show themselves not backward to 
do. To their valuable collections of essays, tracts, and periodical journals, 
and their contributions to the newspapers, both religious and secular, they 
are making daily additions. The Literature of Peace has become quite 
voluminous ; and, simply as literature, it deserves attention, and is entitled 
to commendation. Indeed it is rich. It has great variety, copiousness, and 
energy. It possesses a great deal of vigorous argumentation, overflows 
with historical illustration, and burns with frequent eloquence alike of logic 
and pathos, description and persuasion. That department in literature has 
no mean claims, which possesses Discourses from the three masters of the 
modern pulpit, Chalmers, Hall, and Channing ; the Treatises of Dymond 
and Upham ; the Letters of Captain Thrush ; the Essays of Worcester and 
Ladd ; the Tracts of the London Society, and the American Prize Essays. 
These have been for a long time published, and are some of them extensively 
known. Other works have been more recently issued, of not inferior 
interest. The Prize Essay of Mr. Macnamara, lately published in London, 
we have already remarked upon. Another work of great value is that of 
Judge Jay, of New York. 

Here we pause for the present — abruptly ; much remains unsaid. Many 
auspicious signs of growing zeal, activity, and progress, remain to be 
noticed on some future occasion. Meantime let the friends of religion and 
humanity, " thank God and take courage." The history of the past, the 
omens of the. present, and the predictions of Providence and revelation 
concerning the future, are all eloquent with promise. The day for doubt 
and hesitation has gone by. Hope has become assurance. From every 
quarter, as the world advances, it is testified to, with stronger emphasis 
every day, that nothing so essentially irrational as war, so intrinsically 
barbarous, so inimical to the true interests of an advancing civilization, and 
to the doctrines and laws, the spirit, purposes, and promises of Christianity, 
can hold its place against the well-concerted, persevering assaults of 
reason, humanity, and faith. h. w. jr. 



SCHOOL-BOOKS SHOULD BE TEACHERS OF PEACE. 

It has often surprised me, that the friends of peace have not availed 
themselves of one of the most effectual means for promoting their cause — 
that of putting into the hands of children such school-books, as not only 
do not excite a feeling of military ambition, but induce a pacific disposition 
and inculcate sentiments of Christian humility. Something has, indeed, 
been done in this way, by individuals ; but I am not aware that the friends 
of peace, as a body, have taken any action on the subject. 

When we reflect how lasting are the impressions of childhood, and how 
many of them are derived from school-books, the importance of having such 
only as will produce a healthful tone of mind, cannot be overrated. How 
many a warrior who has waded through fields of blood, to secure a place in 
" Fame's proud temple," could tell us, that his unhallowed ambition was 
incited by the daily lessons of the school, or the declamations of 
" examination day ! " Ricardo. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS AUXILIARY TO PEACE. 
We are well aware, that the work of peace for the whole world, or for 
Christendom alone, is hardly begun, and will require for its completion aid 



